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Evolution, or the theory of the natural development 
of forms of organic life from lower or anterior 
forms or types. 

From a work entitled “ Present Conflict of Science 
with the Christian Religion,” by Herbert W. 
Morris, A. M. 

(Concluded from page 67.) 

Darwin, indeed, speaks of “ the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe,” but his theory does not 
recognize Him as such—gods of his own crea- 
tion are made to usurp and occupy His throne. 
“ Darwin’s theory,” as Dr. Vogt says, “ignores 
a personal Creator, and his direct interference 
in the transformation and creation of species, 
there being no sphere of action for such a being. 
Given the first starting-point, a first organism, 
all existing organisms are subsequently by 
natural selection develop:d from it in a con- 
tinuous manner through all geological periods, 
by the simple laws of transmission. There 
arise no new species by any creative inter- 
ference. Even man is neither a distinct crea- 
tion, formed in a special manner, and different 
from all other animals, nor provided with a 
special soul, nor endowed with a divine breath 
of life; he is only the highest product of a pro 
gressive natural selection, and descends from 
the simious group standing next to man.” 
Darwin employs such words as “contrivance,” 
“ purpose,” “adaptation,” and “ design ;” but 
he uses them, as Mivart truly observes, in 
“a mere figurative sense—as metaphors, and 
nothing more.” He talks also of “ laws”—the 
“law of variation,” and the “law of natural 
selection ;”’ but all that he can mean by the 
term is the merest chance or accident, though 
he disclaims this; for what are the main 
causes of “ variations?” These—the charac. 
ter of the mate with which an animal may 
happen to consort, the soil or climate to which 
whim may happen to lead it, or its enemies 
happen to drive it. And ‘natural selection” 
—what is the naked fact covered by this 
phrase? The chance issues of chance en- 
counters among beasts, or birds, or other ani- 
mals—we say chance issues, for among brutes 
as among men, “the battle is not always to 
the strong, nor the race always to the swift.” 
Now can anything be well imagined more 
purely accidental or fortuitous than such 
matings, whims, wanderings and fightings 
among irrational creatures? And yet these 
are “the laws” by which the world has been 
framed ! 

Indeed, the very existence of the human 
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race itself, according to this theory, is but an|we find in the world, is very distasteful to 
accident. That the Ascidian Tadpoles, after|the advocates of Development; they openly 
passing through the revolutions of millionsjand strenuously object to it; it is put down 
on millions of years, at last developed into|as unscientific, and deemed derogatory to 
monkeys and monkeys into men, depended |the standing of a true Student of Nature, 
upon as many millions of contingencies. “ We|Professor Huxley, speaking of the sncces- 
have given to man a pedigree of prodigious|sion of animals upon the earth, says, “ When 
length,” says the great Seer of Development;;we look at this wonderful history, and 
“if a single link in this chain had never ex-jask what it means, it is only a*paltering 
isted, man would not have been exactly what|with words if you are offered the reply— 
he now is.’"* To go no farther back—If the|‘ They were so created.’ Notwithstanding all 
bodily structure of some member of the Old/this, we discover that Darwin himself has 
World monkey family had not happened to be|committed, in one instance at least, this very 
more plastic than the rest—if that member|‘ unscientific’ sin. In order to obtain a start- 
had not chanced to meet with a like plastic|ing-point for his system of animal develop- 
mate—if these had produced no posterity, or} ment, he is constrained to resort to Divine 
posterity not inheriting their own qualities, |agency ; for he speaks in one place of ‘ life 
or bad their posterity been cat off—if there|/having been originally breathed by the Cre- 
had not occurred a change io the physical |ator into a few forms, or one; and in another 
conditions of the region they inhabited, render- | place of ‘animals having descended from at 
ing necessary a change in their manner of|most four or five progenitors.’”* If, there- 
procuring food—if they had not become less|fore, it be thus admitted that the immediate 
arborial in their habits—if when they forsook |agency of the Creator has been concerned in 
the trees they had not begun to walk on their|the production of four or five different kinds 
bind limbs instead of going on all-fours—if|of animals, why not in four or five handred, 
any one of these contingencies had not occur-|or even in a8 many as there are of distinct 
red, the haman raee had never existed ; there| species in existence? There is nothing more 
would still have been in the world nothing| unscientific or improbable in the latter admis- 
higher or better than the hairy quadruped,|sion than in the furmer. And if it be confessed 
with tuil and pointed ears, climbiog and living |that the Creator condescended to put forth 
in the trees of the forest ; man, ‘‘the wonder|his power directly and immediately for the 
and glory of the universe,” had not come forth | production of the first and lowest and simplest 
to subdue the earth, or to fill it with monu-|of the earth’s living tenants, what ground is 
ments of his skill and industry, or to adorn it|there to deny, or even to doubt, that He ex- 
with altars and temples erected to the glory |ercised his power in a similar manner for the 
of its Divine Builder. creation of Man, the highest and noblest of 
Hence, according to Darwin, mankind are|all terrestrial creatures? On Darwin's own 
a fortuitous race, living in a fortuitous world. | admission, therefore, there is nothing incredi- 
And what is this but practical Atheism, and |ble, nothing improbable in the Scripture state- 
Atheism of the most dreary and hopeless|ment that God himself formed man, and 
kind? Ifthis theory does not expressly deny | breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
God, it effectually igaoresGod. Its tendency |and made him a living soul. 
is to remove the Divine Being entirely from| Alfred Wallace, one of the authors of the 
the view of man, and to lead to disbelief in|theory of development, makes concessions 
His providence, in His having any connection |still more explicit and decisive. He acknow- 
with or interest in human affairs. The whole/ledges even in regard to man’s body, that 
living world is given up by this hypothesis to| Natural Selection “ alone” coald not have pro- 
the blind power of “ fortuitous variation,” and|duced it—that an action took place in its for- 
to the hard, unsympathetic, and relentless| mation “different” from that by which brute 
rale of “ natural selection.” The system ad-|forms were evolved—and that there is evi- 
mits not of the regard or the notice of a loving} dence of the action of an “ overruling Intelli- 
Father in heaven ; of no beneficent providence| gence” in the evolution of the human form 
over man or brute. For anything that it al-| Divine. And to the idea that the buman 
lows the Creator to do in the realm of material| mind has been derived from that of the brute, 
nature, or in the kingdom of animated beings, |he urges objections drawn from the origin of 
it might as well have been written, “ God bas|some of man’s mental faculties, such as “ the 
nothing to do with the world.” On this hy-|capacity to form ideai conceptions of space 
pothesis, Divine benevolence has never been/and time, of eternity and inflnity—the capa- 
exercised toward man ; Divine revelation is a|city for intense artistic feelings of pleasure, 
fable ; salvation from sin and misery is a myth;|in form, color and composition—and for those 
and the hope of immortality but the illusion|abstract notions of form and number which 
of a dream. render geometry and arithmetic possible ;” he 
To call in the agency of the Creator tolalso urges similar objections grounded on the 
account for any of the phenomena, or for|origin of the moral sense or conscience. This 
the existence of any of the organized beings writer further states, that in his opinion, man 


———— 


* Descent of Man, Vol. I. p 205. * Origin of Species, pp. 424, 429. 
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ani culminating point of the grand series of;volved the thought, lo! one of the fowls of 
organic nature, but as in some degree a new, heaven stopped in its flight through the air, 
and distinct order of being.* And what is alljalighted down on one of the branches, which 
this but a virtual admission that Man, after'!hardly moved beneath the shock, and then 
all, both as to his Body and Mind, is, as the | began, perched there before my eyes, to war- 
Bible declares, a creation of God—the product ble forth a strain of the richest music. All 
of a distinct and immediate act of infinite} my doubts were now charmed away. I was 
power and wisdom ? delighted at the incident. It seemed to me 

St. George Mivart, also an evolutionist, but/at the moment as if 1 enjoyed enough to repay 
of a somewhat different school from Darwin,| me for all the trouble of the whole journey.— 
while he holds that “ the body of man was not| Dr. H. B. Hackett. 
an absolate creation, but evolved from pre- 
existing material, symbolized by the term 
‘dust of the earth,’ by the operation of sec- 
ondary laws”—affirms that “ his soul, on the 
other hand, was created in quite a different 
way, not by any pre-existing means, external 
to God Himself, but by the direct action of the 
Almighty, symbolized by the term ‘breath- 
ing,’ the very form adopted by Christ when 
conferring the supernatural powers and graces 
of the Christian dispensation.”+ Here, again, 
this evolutionist like the two preceding, after 
a whole volume of discussions and illustrations 
of his special views of Development, finds 
himself at the close of it constrained to admit 
the sum and substance of the whole Scripture 
account of man’s creation. 

From the Darwinian Hypothesis, then, the 
Christian has nothing to fear—nothing, in- 
deed, to give him one anxious or uneasy 
thought as to the ground of his faith. The 
theory is powerless to affect the Sacred Record 
—its author has utterly failed to make out 
the descent of Man from the Ape. The Scrip- 
ture history of man—of his creation in holi- 
ness, of his fall through disobedience, and of 
his redemption through grace—remains un- 
moved, unshaken. This daring and desperate 
assault, like a hundred others before it, to 
undermine the Holy Book, has been made 
but to share the fate of the wave that madly 
rushes on the rock-bound coast—to be dashed 
into spray and forced to retire, leaving behind 
it not a trace of its violence. The foundation 
of God standeth sure as ever and in this ad- 
ditional discomfiture of the enemies of the 
Word, the believer may find another con- 
firmation of the assurance given, THE GATES 
OF HELL SHALL NOT PRAVAIL AGAINST IT. 
























For “The Friend.” 
Letters, &e., of Margaret Morris. 
(Continued from page 67.) 

10th mo. 10th, 1810. 
The time is now come that I am to resign 
my beloved child, the last dear pledge commit- 
ted to my care by her dying parents! And 
though I claim no merit to myself for seven- 
teen years of unremitted solicitude for the best 
welfare of my precious orphans, and have 
good reason to hope my dear girlsare worthily 
bestowed, yet, as the moment of parting is 
just at hand, my maternal bosom feels alla 
mother’s pangs, in the midst of which I re- 
joice, in remembering thy affectionate atten- 
tions and condescending love in submitting to 
bear with, and sympathize in the many in- 
firmities of old age. Should it please Provi- 
dence to permit thee td see many days, I hope 
the love thou hast shown me, will be returned 
an hundred fold on thy own head, and it is 
my wish, my prayer, that every blessing which 
the goodness of Providence may permit his 
bounty to bestow, may be the portion of my 
endeared I. C. and his wife, in time and in 
eternity. With this “wish” and the humble 
hope tbat the accompanying “ prayer” will 
be regarded by Him whose gracious ear has 
ofitimes listened to the petitions of his poor 

unworthy handmaid, I conclude and remain 

Your truly affectionate parent, 


To the same. 
11th mo. 3d, 1811. 

* * * T felt my jewel, it was hard to 
part with thee, but felt thankful that I had 
been favored to see thee and thy dear child, 
and that if 1 never saw you again I was will- 
ing to resign you into the same hand which 
gave thee into my arms at the time He was 
p'eased to take thy angel-mother from a world 
of sorrow, and who has marvellously fulfilled 
his gracious promise left on record in the 
Holy Scriptures, “ Leave thy fatherless chil- 
dren, I will preserve them, and let the widow 
trust in me.” I have lived to experience the 
fulfilment of that promise, and now, late in 
life, can set up my Ebenezer and say, hither. 
to He has helped me, and shall I now pre- 
sume to dispute his right to take me hence 
when He sees my time of duty is nearly ac- 
complished, and | am bending under a weight 





Birds among the Mustard Trees. 

“The birds . . lodge in the branches thereof.”— 
Matt. xiii. 31, 32. 
As I was riding across the plain of Akka 

on the way to Carmel, I perceived at some 

distance from the path what seemed to be a 

little forest, or nursery of trees. I turned 

aside to examine them. On coming nearer 
they proved to be an extensive field of the 
plant which I was so anxious to see. It was 
then in blossom, full grown, in some cases 
six, seven, and nine feet high, with a stem 
or trunk an inch or more in thickness, throw- 
ing out branches on every side. I was satis- he ki f } ee 
fied in part. I felt that such a plant might a © ee _ Se 
well be called “a tree,” and in comparison " conduct me to that happy land where long 
with the seed producing it, a great tree. But separated friends shall meet to part no more ; 
still the branches, or stems of the branches, |®°4 ™y dear M., I tenderly counsel thee not 
were not very large, or, apparently, very to “ way to - anxious thoughts about 
strong. Can the birds, I said to myself, rest a know thou en and it has been 
upon them? Are they not too slight and|® Peasure oo feel that my love has = 
flexible? Will they not bend or break beneath 4 most grateful return from thee ; and now my 
the superadded weight ? ear, let it be thy care to look up to Him who 

can give a blessing, and ask of Him to qualify 
~ to perform a mother’s part to thy dear 
child, 





* See Natural Selection, pp. 324-368. 
t Genesis of Species, p. 300. 


is to be placed “ apart,” as not only the head| At that very instant, as I stood and re-|struct him in the important lesson of obedience, 


of years; rather let me hail the approach of 





and this may be done by mildness and condescen- 
sion. I have often had to remember what I 
once boasted of, that my children, from the 
time they knew right from wrong, never dis- 
obeyed my known will. This traly was owing 
more to the goodness of Providence, than any 
merit in their poor unworthy mother. But 
whither am I running. My pen has commit- 
ted a theft, and ere I was aware of it, has 
stolen from me the thoughts that have long 
slumbered in my bosom; but let it pass; per- 
baps thy son may in future time, reap some 
benefit from them, when the hand that now 
writes may be forgotten. 
Love to all my kind relations. * * * 
I am ever thy own, M. M. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Ebensburg, Cambria Co., Pa. 


This town, located on the western slope, 
and near the summit of the Allegheny moun- 
tains, at an altitude of something over 2000 
feet, was laid out in the latter part of the last 


pemeasy It was originally settled by Welsh 


people, which element still prevails in the 


[town and neighborhood—religious services 
| being regularly held in that peculiar language. 


This people have generally well marked fea- 
tures, expressive of honesty and integrity of 
character; meeting them on the road they 
look us fully in the face, speak, and appear 
| willing to enter into conversation, which, so 
\far as we have met with, is of an intelligent 
‘character. The grandfather of the proprietor 
|of the Loyd House, at which we lodge (Reese 


| Loyd), was one of, if not the original pro- 


| prietor of the town; he gave the ground for 
| two or three of the places of public worship ; 
‘also ground for a cemetery a short distance 
‘out of town, which still bears his name. 
| Being a Welsh preacher, and perhaps feeling 
the force and truth of the scripture declara- 
tion connected with the name of Ebenezer, 
‘‘ Hitherto the Lord has helped me,” he called 
it Ebensburg, his grandson says, in remem- 
brance of, and in a seuse of the feeling of that 
‘declaration ; he also on the voyage over from 
| Wales, lost ason called Ebenezer. From the 
‘centre of the main street of the town, the 
horizon sinks away in all directions. The 
view from the south end of Centre street, near 
|the Academy, east, south and west, is exten- 
|sive, embracing » wide field of vision ; that on 
the east, extending down to the “ Summit,” 
Cresson and Galitzin or Tunnel Hill, some 
ten or twelve miles off, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ; on the south, it is said, into Bedford 
‘and Somerset counties, distant some twenty 
ito twenty-five miles, whilst the sun sets in the 
west behind distant hills. Several industries 
‘are carried on in and around the village. 
| Steam saw-mills for preparing both hard and 
soft lumber; some tanneries, and one or two 
/manufactories of oak staves for hogsheads, 
‘which are here prepared and put up into 
“ shooks,” each containing the staves for one, 
then shipped to Cuba and perhaps elsewhere 
for making sugar hogsheads, the heads being 
supplied from other localities. The name of 
the county is an ancient name of Wales. 

One coming from the east is surprised at 
the amount of land under cultivation on these 
table lands of the mountains. Clear springs 
of cool water issue from the sides of the hills 
in abundance, forming rivulets in the low 
lands, and the Conemaugh river has its prin- 








egin in time ; it is never too soon to in-\cipal source just north of the town. There 
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and instructing me in such a wonderful man- 
ner. Adored and praised forever be His holy 
name!” 





7 For “The Friend.” 
Cireular of the Bible Association of Friends in America. 

In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered pre- 
vious to the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on the 6th of Eleventh month, the Cor- 
responding Committee would press upon 
Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the import- 
ance of furnishing fall and accurate answers 
to all the Queries, and of forwarding their re- 
port seasonably to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to Auxiliaries, the Board are guided in 
deciding what number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments shall be sent to each, by the informa- 
tion given in its report. Hence those Aux- 
iliaries that do not report in time, are liable 
to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 
case, how boxes should be marked and for- 
warded ; and their receipt should always be 
promptly acknowledged. 

Address Jobn S. Stokes, No. 116 N. Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Samvet Bert e, 
CHaArRLes Ruoaps, 
James WHITALL, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philada., Ninth mo. 1878. 
QUERIES. 
1. What number of families or individuals have been 


meter; “this is highly sensitive to heat; a 
little causes it to expand. At this end I place 
my carbon. I found out that silk coated with 
conducting lamp black pressed in the form of 
a button, was wonderfully sensitive to the 
passage of the electric current. Put upon it 
the pressure of one half millionth of an inch 
and it will allow a passage of current strong 
enough to deflect Sir William Thompson’s 
galvanometer one degree. Of course greater 
pressure deflects the needle more.” Professor 
Edison then took an ordinary galvanometer 
and pot it in electric cirenit with his tasimeter 
and held his hand four inches away from the 
vulcanite strip. Instantly the needle of the 
galvanometer moved five degrees. Next he 
lighted a gas jet five feet away, and the needle 
moved four degrees. Then he held a match 
a distance of six inches and the heat indicated 
eleven degrees in the galvanometer. Breath- 
ing slightly on the rubber, expanded it suffi 
ciently to mark thirty degrees. These results 
the Professor produced without the improved 
galvanometer, which he explained was infi 
nitely more sensitive. 

Professor Edison next introduced between 
the posts a slip of gelatine, in order to measure 
moisture. Moistening a piece of paper slightly 
with his tongue, he held it three inches away. 
The deflection was eight degrees. A breath 
on the gelatine moved the pointer thirty-five 
degrees. A drop of water on the end of his 
finger, held five inches away, indicated a 
moisture of eleven degrees. 

The Professor next explained the method 


gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the| proposed to be adopted in the astronomical 


Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been 
sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are there 
belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4. What number of families of Friends reside within 
its limits? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures 
in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, how many ? 


experiments to be made with his tasimeter. 
Instead of vulcanized rubber, platina will be 
used, the latter having been found to gain 
and lose heat much more readily than the 
former. The tasimeter, unlike the one experi- 
mented on as above, is to be smaller and of 
different material, brass being used through- 
lout. It will be inclosed in a receptable of tin, 


How many members of our Society, capable of| which in turn is placed in a second receptacle 


reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy |of the same metal. 


Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. 1s the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply 
those within its limits who are not duly furnished with 
the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui- 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family? 

10. What number would be required in order to fur- 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur- 
chase it? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now on 
hand? 


Professor Edison’s Tasimeter. 


Hitherto the most delicate instrument 
known to science for determining the heat in 


Between the two will be 
kept boiling water for the purpose of preserv- 
ing evenness of tempature, as boiling water 
attains no higher temperature than 212 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. The spectroscope will then 
be made to concentrate the heat into a small 
opening in the tasimeter, where, falling on 
the platina, it will cause expansion and cor- 
responding pressure of the small carbon but- 
ton allowing the passage of the electric cur 
rent in a degree commensurate with the 
pressure. Attached to and forming part of 
the tasimeter is an appliance for measuring 
the degrees of expansion or contraction of 
different metals under similar temperatures. 
Professor Edison found the heat of bis hand 
expanded the platina one five thousandth part 


the different parts of the solar spectrum has/of an inch. 


been the thermopile. The great improvement 
of the tasimeter over the thermopile is illus- 
trated in a simple manner by Professor Edison. 
A few inches from the former he placed a hot 
iron. It deflected the needle of an ordinary 
galvanometer one degree; then he held his 
little finger four inches from the tasimeter 
with the same galvanometer, and it swung 
the needle around six degrees. In explaining 
the workings of his new invention toa Herald 
reporter, in his laboratory at Menlo Park, the 
inventor made a number of curious experi- 
ments. “See here,” said he, taking up a thin 
strip of vulcanized rubber and placing it be- 


tween two small upright iron posts in his tasi-' ger of collision. 


The great inventor has already taken steps 
to use his new discovery for the protection of 
vessels at sea. He stated to the writer his 
method as follows: “I arrange the carbon 
button as a highly sensitive barometer, and 
inclosing it in a case, connect it with the keel 
ofaship. I then run a wire to the captain’s 
room into an ordinary galvanometer. Any 
change of temperature, as you see, is at once 
indicated. Coldness of the water will contract, 
and warmth expand, and the corresponding 
deflections be placed at once before the eye of 
the captain. The approach of an iceberg will, 
therefore, be known long before there is dan- 
It may also be used to indi- 





cate any abnormal heat in any part of the 
ship’s hold, thus giving timely notice to the 
breaking out of fire.” 

In experimenting on his tasimeter Professor 
Edison made a highly valuable discovery in 
telegraphy. Ever since the first line was 
successfully worked by Professor Morse, tho 
great and apparently insurmountable obstacle 
to constant and uninterrapted commanica- 
tion was the effect produced on the electric 
current by changes in the atmosphere. Rain 
always made the lines work with difficulty, 
and frequently in heavy storms the escape of 
the subtle fluid into the moist air make the 
wires practically uscless. 

The Professor's discovery is what he calls 
an ‘electric governor,” acting on the tele- 
graph line as a steam governor does on an 
engine. It obviates the necessity of ‘‘ adjust- 
ing” the magnet armatures along the line. 
One placed in the circuit regulates the en- 
tire line, preserving an evenness of current 
throughout. The loss of fifty per cent. of the 
battery power is felt no more than a corre- 
sponding gain. Diminution in the strength 
of the battery from any cause, atmospheric or 
otherwise, is prevented by the “governor” 
from having any perceptible effect on the in- 
strument or any part of the line. The Pro- 
fessor desired it to be understood that the 
discovery was based on a suggestion by a 
practical telegrapher. 

Professor Edison has also found by his 
experiments with the tasimeter that it will 
weigh infinitesimal articles as well as their 
moisture. For instance, he took a fibre of 
paper, and by placing it in his new apparatus 
found it to be quite heavy. Then he experi- 
mented on a gnat, connecting the instrument 
at the same time with this most sensitive tele- 
phone. The result was the deflection of the 
galvanometer to indicate the weight of the 
diminutive insect, while the telephone echoed 
the sound made by the insect’s feet on the 
disk. 

By arranging it with an anemometer arm 
and cup and causing the lever to press on the 
tasimeter it recorded the pressure of a faint 
gust of wind. 

Notwithstanding the heavy drains on his 
intellect by the numerous wonders in process 
of construction in his laboratory the Professor 
continues daily at work perfecting his mega- 
phone. He placed the field megaphone in 
trout of his laboratory and gave the rubber 
tubes to the writer so that he might person- 
ally test its strange power. Then he hurried 
across lots nearly a mile, and standing on the 
brow of a hill whispered, “Do you hear 
this?” The words came distinctly notwith- 
standing quite a breeze was blowing at the 
time. When he spoke in his ordinary tone, 
the words reached their destination as dis- 
tinctly as if the distance intervening were a 
foot instead of a mile. Again he whispered, 
giving the legend of Mary and her little lamb. 
Every word was heard by the writer with per- 
fect distinctness. —Albany Journal. 

Talk to no Practical Purpose.—There is a 
very suggestive story about the explanation 
a little girl gave to her mother as to how she 
had been disappointed by the lecturer who 
spoke to her school class one afternoon. She 
said that ‘he got up, and he talked, and talked 
—ever so long—and all the time we thought 
he was going to tell us something, and at last 
he sat down, and didn’t tell us anything.” 
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For “The Friend ” 
My Salvation is Secure! 

Oh! how many religious professors of the 
present day are resting their faith upon this 
slippery and insecure foundation. * Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” Having experienced a change of heart 
once, they say, ‘‘my salvation is vow sure, I 
am safe,” though LI may fall into sin again, 
yet having been born into the kingdom— 
having “ passed from death unto life,’ I am 
one of the elect of God and certain for the 
kingdom.” They do not say they are free 
from sinning, but acknowledge a liability to 
sin, and to wander far from the Father’s 
house, yet being a child of His, they feel sure 
—by the mighty power of a living Saviour,— 
they will be reinstated and brought back to 
the fold before their death. Though their 
punishment may be severe for their departure 
from the path of rectitude, yet will they be 
saved, though as by fire. 

All ye! my dear hearts, who are treading 
this path, be ye assured that your hope is a 
certain one, and steer clear I pray you of the 
uncertain foundation of which I speak. See 
that yon establish your hope on the unchang- 
able Rock against which the artifices of Satan 
never can prevail ; see that your footing is se- 
eure and your hold firm, so that you stip not. 

“Nor think the victory won, 
Nor lay thine armor down, 

The fight of faith is never done 

Till thou obtain the crown.” 
See to it, that your faith is built on the Rock 
set forth by Holy Writ, and “ Be ye stead- 
fast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord ;” think not you may safely 
leave the fold, but keep in it if you are there. 
Ye must know, that ‘‘ as ye sow, so shall ye 
reap.’ If after having ‘‘ sown to the Spirit,” 
ye being led astray, suffer yourselves to “ sow 
to the flesh,” ye must ‘‘of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ;” “ye cannot serve both God and 
mammon.” And if we die in this state, no 
matter what our former life has been, “As 
the tree falls, so must it lie.” “As death 
leaves so judgment finds.” It is an awful 
yet certain gospel truth, that, “there is no 
repentance in the grave.” I fully acknowl- 
edge that if we are in Christ and He in us, 
having experienced the change wrought by 
the purifying operations of the Holy Spirit, 
and realized a coming out “from under the 
bondage of sin and Satan into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God,” that we are 
indeed children of His, sons and daughtersofa 
once crucified but now risen and forever glori- 
fied Lord, (as we continue faithful). “And if 
children, then heirs, heirs of God,” of salva- 
tion, and “‘joint-heirs with Christ,” “if Christ 
be in us,” and we obey Him who is “ the hope 

of glory,” to our never dying souls. 

But if we are His children we must show 
our love and faith by submitting to whatever 
cross He may put upon us; we must obey 
His commands, be willing to work for His 
cause with those around us, and if need be 
‘ submit to trials and suffering for His sake, 
that He may be glorified in and by us. His 
commandments are not grievous, and the re- 
ward is sweet for faithful obedience. Oh, 
that our very countenances may testify to our 
having been with Him and tasted of the 
manna and living water of life, just as He 
alone can give it fresh, pure and perfect, from 
the altar of holiness. But all this present 
hope does not by any experiénce we have had, 
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secure a certainty of acceptance in the end. 
As long as we have the grace of God in us it 
saves us from the committal of sin, if we look 
to and obey it unreservedly, renouncing all 
strength of our own, asking and praying for 
this grace to enable us to overcome, for we 
* are saved by grace alone ;” this is our only 
plea, and this salvation must be recognized as 
a present saving from sin day by day, which if 
guided by, we willin the end be landed safely 
on the farther shore, sheltered from all harm, 
sate on a gentle Saviour’s breast. And there, 
encircled by those loving arms and clasped to 
His bosom, we shall find what we long have 
sought, perfect rest and peace. Oh! “then let 
us walk in the light as He is in the light” 
while we have it, for we know not when the 
night may overtake us, and we “must be 
faithful unto death” in order “ to receive the 
crown of life.” We may “ know the blood of 
Jesus to cleanse as from all past sin,” but this 
does not prevent us from “turning again to 
the weak and begyarly elements whereunto 
we may desire again to be in bondage.” And 
if, “after we know the truth and the way of 
life,” we turn our backs upon the Master’s 
call, we most positively deserve the greater con- 
demnation. 

Again, we are told by Him that cannot lie, 
“the soul of him that sinneth it sball die.” 
And “if ye die in your sins, whither J go ye 
can not come.” Awful warnings for us to 
keep in the right way, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, but with a single 
eye on the Author of our hopes, press forward 
and we shall obtain the prize. 

It is only by keeping close to the feet of 
Jesus that we are safe, leaning upon His sup- 
porting arm and drawing never failing sup 
plies daily,'fresh from the fountain head. ’Tis 
only by holding firmly to this Rock and a 
firm trust in Him that we are sure of refuge 
from the storm. And ever blessed be our 
Father in Heaven, if we do keep our eye con- 
stantly on Him with unwavering faith and 
pure trast in His love and care, He will 
alway deliver us from the snare of the fowler 
and from the noisome pestilence. 

“ We shall not come into condemnation,” 
but “having passed from death unto life,” 
as “ we abide in Him,” “the Living Vine,” 
we shall be enabled in unmerited mercy, to 
gain an entrance through the pearl gates of 
that “glorious city,” “eternal in the beav- 
ens” “whose maker and builder the Lord alone 
lis,” ‘whose walls are salvation, and her gates 
praise.” 

Philad’a, 9th mo. 19th, 1878. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Richard Shackleton to 8. R. G. 

Ballitore, 8th mo. 22nd, 1789. 
My dear Cousin,—I have been writing to 
some great folk, and dispatched my yearly 
epistle to thy mother, I now turn to one of the 
little ones, whom I am glad to be enabled to 
salute with renewed affection, and to whom; 
I would, with all willingness, hand “a cup of 
cold water, in the name of a disciple,” if 1 had 
it to give. We are, very emphatically called 
‘Friends’; and friends we should be to one 
another, not sparing friendly advice and re- 
proof, and taking a willing oversight of one 
another, and so profitably conjoined in har- 
monious labor. If then we should not with- 
hold reproof and correction in proper season, 
why should we withhold encouragement, and 
the expression of strengthening unity. If I’ 
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have anything to write to thee at this fime, 
my dear friend, it is in this line, the line of 
encouragement, to hold on thy way. Con- 
tinue in the littleness of self, and thou wilt 
continue to witness an enlargedness in the 
service of thy great Master. And be not 
weary of well-doing; consider whose cause it 


jis, which thou art engaged in, of infinite im- 


portance and consequence, and how much de- 
pends on every one who is sent on any expe- 
dition, or who has any part to maintain, faith- 
fully and firmly discharging their duty. To 
give way in a little, is to weaken in the gen- 
eral ; but every one doing his own part, the 
whole is strengthened, and the work com- 
pletely and uniformly carried on. Farewell, 
my beloved friend ; mayest thou take deeper 
and deeper root in humility, and in the expe- 
rience of the Divine life, for thy own preser- 
vation and nourishment, the more thou ad- 
vancest in religious stature, and spreadest 
wide thy fruit bearing branches. 
R. Shackleton. 


Weariness of Etiquette. 

I believe there are many minds among the 
votaries of fashion which are chafed and irri- 
tated by the restraints imposed upon them by 
the conventional society in which they are 
born, and such minds would often emancipate 
themselves, were it not that any attempt to 
do so is frowned down as ill-breeding, or 
laughed at as eccentricity. 

1 know the daughter of an English earl who 
was so wearied by her training for high life 
that she eloped with her father’s gardener, 
conformed entirely to her new position, and 
was very happyinit. She was never noticed 
by her family. They seemed to ignore her 
existence. Her husband was intelligent and 
industrious; he became the owner of a valua- 
ble nursery garden near London, exhibited 
his plants at the horticultural shows, and at- 
tended the dinners given on such occasions. 

In visiting the retreat of the celebrated 
ladies of Llangollen, I learned enough about 
them to convince me that it was a weariness 
of the ceremonies and restraints of a high life, 
with a painful sense of the hollowness of 
worldly profession, that drove them to cut 
their connection with the society in which 
they were born, and lead a rural life among 
the Welsh mountains. Their disappearance 
from the fashionable world made a great sen- 
sation at the time, and it was generally sup- 
posed that some love affair was at the bottom 
of it. It was difficult to make the public re- 
nounce that idea, and the newspapers were 
for years inventing fictions to favor it. There 
was nothing remarkable in the lives they led, 
except the privilege of doing as they pleased. 
There was no great scope for benevolence, 
but they were kind to their poor neighbors, 
They abridged the trouble which attends a 
lady’s dress by wearing all the time cloth 
riding-habits and beaver hats. When young 
they rode much on horseback, when old they 
indulged in a carriage, and occasionally dined 
with a friend, at a distance of twenty miles, 
but always returned home at night. They 
were never known to sleep out of their own 
house, and so it was supposed that they had 
made a vow to that effect. 

The daughters of George ILI. were often 
weary of court etiquette, and used to get rid 
of it by spending their mornings at Frogmore, 
near Windsor, a small establishment, where 
they enjoyed rural pleasures, and were never 
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intruded on by company. There they had] In that love which knows no bounds we 
their dumb pets, and fed their own chickens, |salute you as brethren of the same household 


ran out and in, unattended, and were entirely 
free from the trammels of royalty. I have 
been there just after they had left the place, 
and found their work and their books lying 
ahout, and everything looking like the home 
of a private family. 

The wite of an officer in the army, who had 
apartments in Windsor Castle, said that the 
princesses would escape into her room some- 
times, and beg for a glass of beer to quench 
their thirst, alleging as areason for their do. 
ing 80, that if they asked for it in their own 
home, they must wait for a barrel to be tap- 
ped, and that would cause « new office to be 
created, for serving beer to them between 
meals, and that barrel would become the per- 
quisite of some one of the household, and a 
fresh barrel would be tapped every time a 
glass of beer was called for. So great was 
the discomfort of a royal household in those 
days. The great good sense of Queen Victo- 
ria has altered many of these things for the 
better. 

A baron of high degree in South Wales, 
chose a novel way of ridding himself of the 
form and etiquette which belonged to his 
rank. He determined so to ally himself in 
marriage that none of his aristocratic friends 
should be willing to visit his wife. He mar- 
ried a pretty and amiable milliner in the 
country town near his estates, had a fine fa- 
mily of children, and led a very happy life, 
asafarmer. He has been seen, on a market 
day, with the leaves of a fine large turnip 
hanging out of his coat pocket. It was one 
he had been exhibiting to his brother far- 
mers.—Furrar’s Recollections of Seventy Years. 





[We have received from J. P. Wood, of 


Indianapolis, the following epistle issued last 
year, (1877,) by the Friends claiming to be 
Western Yearly Meeting, who withdrew from 
the larger body also claiming to be that meet- 
ing. Neither of these bodies have been offi- 
cially recognized at any time as a Yearly 
Meeting by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

In a note accompanying the document, the 


writer says: “Some Friends on both sides of 


the ocean having expressed a desire to see the 


Epistle issued by Western Yearly Meeting of 


Friends in 1877, it was concluded to offer it 
for publication in ‘The Friend,’ provided 
thou thinks proper to print it.” 

He adds, “I attach the names of the corre- 
spondents of Western Yearly Meeting, giving 
it just as it was forwarded to the several 
Yearly Meetings, for the reason that I have 
been informed, that in some of the Yearly 
Meetings it was stated that the epistle was 
not signed by the regular correspondents, 
and this was made the turning point to re- 
ject it, without its being read in the open 
meeting.” 

As these transactions are of exceeding in. 
terest to Friends everywhere, we freely give 
the epistle a place in our columus.—Eps. | 


An Epistle given forth by Western Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends in 1877. 
different Yearly Meetings. 
Dear Friends,—We humbly acknowledge 

the goodness and mercy of our Heavenly 

Father in thus permitting us again to assem. 


ble in the capacity of a Yearly Meeting, for 


the purpose of transacting the important con- 
cerns of the Church. 













Addressed to the 


of faith; with earnest desires, that we, with 
you, may be established on that foundation, 
on which the Prophets and Apostles stood, 
Christ Jesus the Rock, where all may exper'- 
mentally know by the washing of regenera- 
tion and renewing of the Holy Ghost, that 
union and sweet communion with the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, which unites and cements 
together in one all the children of God. 

We deeply mourn over the many innova- 
tions introduced into our religious Society, in 
doctrine and practice, which we cannot con- 
scientiously participate in, nor partake of; 
hence the harmony and unity of feeling in 
the Socicty is so far broken up, that at times 


the business of meetings for discipline cannot 


be conducted consistent with our profession, 


and many of our meetings for worship are so 


much occupied with a wordy, lifeless minis- 
try, as well as unsound in its teaching, read- 


ing, singing, &c., that there is no comfort or 


edification, to many, in them. 


On account of those changes in teaching 
and practice, and a disposition manifested to 
press down those who could not unite with 


them, we believe it to be our duty to stand 
firm for the law and the testimony of our God, 


and retired quietly to another room to trans. 
act the business of the Yearly Meeting, where 
we disposed of the various subjects which 


came before us, in harmony and love. 


in its primitive purity and beauty. 


On behalf of the Meeting, 
Apert MAxweE Lt, Clerk. 


Names of Yearly Meeting Correspondents. 
dricks Co., Indiana. 
Hendricks Co., Indiana. 
dricks Co., Indiana. 


Co., Indiana. 





For “The Friend.” 


late paper. 
A Reminiscence. 


summoned into the dining-room. 


and felt proud and pleased. 


care I had had in preparing it. 
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May you be favored, when you approach 
the throne of Grace, to intercede for us, that 
we may be preserved, as in the hollow of His 
holy band, and that He will sustain his church 


In love weremain your friendsand brethren. 


*Eleazar Bales, Address, Plainfield, Hen- 
Robert W. Hodson, Address, Plainfield, 
John P. Wood, Address, Plainfield, Hen- 


James Kersey, Address, Amo, Hendricks 


Our Lord Jesus Christ is often near us when 
we are not sensible of it, waiting to do us 
good. Happy is he who when he heareth the 
gentle intimations of His Spirit, knocking as 
it were at the door of the heart, is ready and 
willing to open unto Him immediately, and 
allow Him to take the rule and reign there. 
These considerations have occurred upon read- 
ing the accompanying extract taken from a 


My dinner table was laid for invited guests, 
and everything was ready for them to be 
I gave a 
parting glance at my well-arranged table, 
I knew that the 
dinner was well-cooked, and the feeling of 
satisfaction which possessed my soul more 
than compensated me for the extra labor and 
1 seated my 
little girl, five years old, fresh and sweet in 
her clean starched dress, in her high chair, 


[* The two first named are said to have been appoint- 
ed in 1858, the third in 1863, and the last in 1869.— 


jagain.” 


and was about to turn to go into the parlor 
to call them to dinner, when a sudden cry 
from her made me look back. She had, by 
some accident, overturned a tureen of gravy, 
and the greasy liquid was rapidly spreading 
itself over the table. My temper rose in a 
twinkling, and an angry exclamation rose to 
my lips. I was overwrought with work and 
excitement, for a dinner party was not a 
common occurrence in our quiet household, 
and our guests were those of whom, to tell 
the trath, I stood somewhat in awe. A 
minute before, everything was so auspicious, 
and now, what should I do! It seemed a 
drop too much for my tired nerves—many 
drops too much for my tablecloth. I was 
about to jerk my child down angrily from the 
table, when a blessed influence held me. I 
caught the expression on her face. Such a 
sorry, frightened, appealing look I never saw, 
and suddenly a picture of the past came, and 
stood out vividly before my mind’s eye. My 
child’s face revealed feelings which I had ex- 
perienced twenty years betore. 

I saw myself a little nervous girl, about 
eight years old, in the happy home of my 
childhood. It was a stormy afternoon in 
winter. It was when coal oil lamps were 
first introduced, and father had bought a very 
handsome one. The soow had drifted up 
against the kitchen windows, so, although it 
was not yet night, the lamp was lighted. 
Mother was sick in bed, up stairs, and we 
children were gathered in the kitchen, to 
keep the noise and confusion away from her. 
I was feeling very important, helping get 
supper ; at any rate, I imagined I[ was help- 
ing, and, in my officiousness, I seized that 
lamp, and went down cellar for some batter. 
I tried to set it on the hanging shelf, but alas! 
I didn’t give it room enough, and down it fell 
on the cemented floor. 

I never shall forget the shock that it gave 
me. I seemed almost paralysed. I didn’t 
dare to go up stairs, and | was afraid to stay 
down there, and, to make it worse, I heard 
father’s voice in the kitchen. He had cau- 
tioned us all, again and again, to be careful 
of that lamp, and now, there it lay, smashed 
to pieces! But his voice seemed to give me 
the impetus I needed to go up, and meet the 
scolding or whipping, or both, which I felt 
sure awaited me, and which I really felt I 
deserved. So I crept up over the dark stair- 
way, and as I entered the kitchen, I met 
father with such a stern look upon his face 
that I was frightened. I saw there was no 
need to tell him what had happened. He had 
heard the crash, and if he hadn’t, I guess my 
face would have told the story. The children 
stood silently around, waiting to see what 
father would do, and I saw by their faces 
that they were borror-struck, for that lamp 
had been the subject of too much talk and 
wonder to be smashed without a sensation. 

As for me, I felt so frightened, so confused, 
and sorry that I couldn't speak. But upon 
glancing again at father I saw the angry look 
die out of his eyes, and one of tenderest pity 
take its place. I doubt not that he saw the 
same look in my face then that I saw in my 
child’s face to-day. Ina minute he had lifted 
me in his arms and was hugging me close to 
his breast. Then he whispered, oh, so kindly, 
“Never mind, little daughter, we all know 
‘twas an accident, but I hope you will take 
the small lamp when you go down cellar 
Oh! what a revolution of fecling I 
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experienced. It was such a surprise to me 
that 1 was suddenly overwhelmed with feel- 
ings of love and gratitude, and burying my 
face, | sobbed as if my heart were breaking. 
No punishment could have affected me half so 
mach, and nothing can ever efface the memory 
of it from my mind. 

How I loved my father to-day, as the sight 
of my own little girl’s face brought it all so 
freshly before me! Will she love as dearly, I 
wonder, twenty years or more from now, be- 
cause, moved by the same God-given impulse 
that stirred my father’s heart in that long-ago 
time, I was able to press the little frightened 
thing to my heart, and tell her kindly that I 
knew she didn’t mean to spill the gravy, and 
that I knew she would be more careful ano- 
ther time? Will she be helped by it, when 
she is a mother, as I have been helped to day ? 
Ob, how impossible for parents to estimate 
the effect of these seemingly little events! 

If it had taken as long for this to pass 
through my mind as it has for me to tell it, 
my dinner would surely have been cold, and 
my guests tired of waiting. But it was all 
done in a twinkling, and buoyed up by a new 
and sudden strength, I quickly wiped off the 
soiled cloth, spread a thickly-folded clean one 
over the place, and called my company to din- 
ner. Strange to say, the awe [ had been feel- 
ing for my guests was gone. I felt easy and 
tranquil, and such a remarkable spirit of hap- 
piness and sociality prevailed, and everything 
passed off so smoothly, that I couldn’t help 
feeling as if unscen hands and an unseen pres- 
ence bad helped me through it all.—Christian 
Weekly. 


“ Like a Christian.”—I heard of two little 
children—a boy and a girl—who used to play 
a great deal together. One day the boy came 
to his mother and said, “ Mother, 1 know 
that Emma is a Christian.” 

“What makes you think so, my child ?” 

“ Because, mother, she plays like a Chris- 
tian.” 

“ Plays like a Christian ?” said the mother, 
the expression sounding a little odd. 

“Yes,” replied the child; “if you take every 
thing she’s got, she dont get angry. Before 
she was selfish, and if she didn’t have every 
thing her own way she would say, ‘I won't 
play with you; you are an ugly little boy.’ ” 


THE FRIEND. 


TENTH MONTH 19, 1878. 





In the Editorial columns of a recent issue, 
reference was made to Wm. Penn’s assertion, 
that the doctrine of the Light of Christ in 
the heart as God’s gift for man’s salvation, 
was the root of the goodly tree of doctrines 
professed by Friends of his day. In contrast 
with this, we believe it is true, that roots of a 
different character have been planted among 
us, which are producing fruits of a contrary 
and unwholesome nature. 

Prominent among these is a mistaken and 
inadequate conception of the nature of that 
saving faith, which is so frequently referred 
to in the Scripture as being indispensable to a 
growth in grace; and which the trae Chris- 
tian often feels that he stands in need of, so 
that he is ready to adopt the petition of the 
disciples to our Saviour, “ Lord, increase our 
faith.”’ 


THE FRIEND. 


When the Holy Spirit visits the heart of 
any; whether it be in mature years or in the 
earlier stages of life; and impresses on the 
mind a sense, which may be expressed in the 
language, “ This is the way, walk thon in it;” 
—the visitation is accompanied with a degree 
of Divine authority and power, and if this is 
joined unto, and obedience yielded to the re- 
quiring, the blessed purpose of that visitation 
is effected, and a step is taken in the Heaven- 
ward path. The submission of heart to such 
a visitation is an act of faith, for it implies a 
recognition of the Divine authority accompa- 
nying the opening, agreeably to the Scripture 
declaration, “He that cometh to God must 
believe that He is, and that He is a rewarder 
of them that diligently seek Him.’’ Its exer- 
cise is also essentially an act of obedience to 
the will of God thus revealed in the soul 
through the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Hence the Apostle James declares, ‘ Faith 
works by love,” and “ Faith without works is 
dead.” The power to exercise this living 
faith accompanies the Heavenly visitation 
and is from above, whence cometh every good 
and perfect gift. Therefore the Scriptures 
speak of faith as “the giftof God.” Of simi- 
lar import is the language of our Saviour, 
‘‘No man can come unto me, except the 
Father which hath sent me draw him ;” for, 
as Christ manifests himself in the heart, it is 
there we must come to Him by faith and 
obedience. 

In every subsequent stage of our Christian 
experience, the exercise of faith is substanti- 
ally the same as in its beginning. Faith is 
exercised in our yielding to conviction for 
sin, in our turning from-our iniquities, in our 
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ing operations of the Holy Spirit, we are con- 
cerned also to allude to the danger there is, 
of postponing obedience to the still small 
voice in the soul, when it calls to repentance 
and the forsaking of sin. “'To-day,” says the 
Apostle, ‘if ye will hear His voice, harden 
not your hearts; and the true minister of 
Christ is still led from time to time to press 
upon his hearers a similar message, warning 
and exhorting them no longer to continue in 
sin and iniquity, but to turn without delay to 
the Light of Christ in the heart, which shows 
the sinner his lost condition, points out the 
way of escape and gives power to embrace 
the offered help. Blessed indeed are those, 
who thus come to be joined unto Chrst, in an 
everlasting covenant, and experience their 
sins to be washed away in the blood of the 
Lamb. These, as they are faithful unto death, 
will receive the crown of life. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The sittings of this body commenced on 
Second-day, the 30th ult., and closed on Fifth- 
day, the 3d inst. The Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders was held on the Seventh-day pre- 
vious. The meeting convened this year for 
the first time in the new meeting-house at 
Stillwater, near Barnesville, Ohio. The town 
of Mt. Pleasant, where the Yearly Meeting 
has been hitherto held, is several miles from 
the nearest railroad station, and is difficult of 
access. The Boarding School located near 
the meeting-house, formerly furnished con- 
venient accommodations for many of the mem- 
bers, but since the possession of it was lost by 
the recent legal decision, and the new Board- 


seeking forgiveness of God, not through any|ing School at Barnesville has been built, no 
righteousness of ours, but by the washing of! sufficient reason remained for continuing to 


regeneration and the renewings of the Holy 
Ghost, which are shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

Living and saving faith is therefore not 
an ordinary mental operation, which is under 
the control of the unsanctified will, and which 


hold the Yearly Meeting in so inconvenient a 
situation. A committee appointed last year, 
was authorized to erect a building to accom- 
modate the Yearly Meeting in its present 
location. This has recently been completed, 
and is in close proximity to the Boarding 





may be exercised apart from the drawings of| School, which has been used for the entertain- 


the Holy Spirit. We cannot therefore regard 
as sound doctrine, or as consistent with Scrip- 


ment of Friends the present year. 
Two meetings for worship were held on 


ture, and with true experience, the teachings) First-day, and one on Fourth-day morning. 
of those who will assure an audience, that) Those held on First-day were very large, and 
they can at any moment secure their salva-| were attended by a considerable number who 
tion by the mere profession of a faith in| were not members of our religious Society. 
Christ, originating in this way. Preaching) All of these meetings were seasons of favor, 
of this kind may stimulate the hearers, and|in which the hearts of many, it is believed, 
persuade them, that having made such a) were affected with the solemnizing presence 
profession, they are in a saved state; and/of the Master of assemblies, under which some 
they may be much elated by this supposed|of the more experienced members were led 
suddenly acquired attainment. But when|into exercise for and sympathy with those 
the excitement subsides, such will find them-)thus collected, and to travail in spirit that 
selves still subject to the power of temptation,| grace, mercy and peace might rest upon them. 








and gradually learn that there is practically 
no difference between their present condition 
and that in which they were before their 
fancied salvation. The tendency of this, in 
some cases, will be to cause them to look 
with doubt on all profession of religion, as 
being little more than imaginary and delusive. 

That such a result does not more generally 


The only minister from other parts in at- 
tendance with a certificate, was Joseph S. 
Eikinton, of Philadelphia. 

Among the subjects claiming the attention 
of the meetings for business, was an appeal 
from the judgment of one of the subordinate 
meetings, which was referred to a committee. 
This committee, at a subsequent sitting, re- 






follow is due to the goodness and mercy of| ported it as their decision that the judgment 
God, who still pursues with His visitations|of the subordinate meetings should be re- 
and strives with all, even with the self-confi-| versed. The appellant was restored to mem- 





dent and deceived, to bring them into subjec- 
tion to His Grace and to fit and prepare them 
for His Heavenly Kingdom. 

While we desire to guard our readers against 
the superficial form of religion, which does 
not require patient submission to the purify- 


bership. 

The report on education showed that there 
were 755 children of a suitable age to attend 
school, of whom 353 had been attending 
Friends’ schools exclusively, 37 had been at- 


tending mixed schools, and 65 had not attend- 
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80 THE FRIEND. 





ed anyschool, the most of whom had received |Ohio, Oregon, Vermont and West Virginia, indicate a withdrawal of the Russian troops was subsequently 
instruction at home total Republican loss of eleven Congressmen, of which stopped, in consequence of the murders of Christians 
’ . p b | d id the Democrats gain five, the “Greenback” party five, in the districts evacuated, and a Vienna dispatch to the 
The aang Spe Seeny nt under consider-| 1nd one caused by failure to elect. In several districts London Times states that Russia, in informing the 
able exercise on the subject of the right train- | where an issue was clearly made on the currency ques- | Powers of it, has invited them to join in the energetic 
ing of children; and that their education at tion, the advocates of coin and the resumption of specie | representations which Prince Lobanoff is instructed to 
school should be conducted under such cir-| payments, received increased majorities. make, in order to induce the Porte to take prompt 
: ‘ol i The managers of the Grand Opera House in New measures to prevent further outrages upon the Chris- 
cumstances as to shield them from burtfal in- York inishy Sa vertiond a jeienanane on the First-day , tians . " 
fluences, and promote their attachment to the lof the week for the yellow fever sufferers, but notice} During the performance at a theatre in Liverpool on 
principles of our Society. : was given by the city authorities that they would en- the 11th inst.,.a panic occurred in consequence of a cry 
In considering the state of Society as shown | force the law forbidding such entertainments on that of fire from one of the audience. Four to five thousand 
by the answers to the queries, advice and ex-|day, and the announcement was withdrawn. |people are a - aan heen, poerens, and in the rush 
; . sub-| A payment of $500,000, in compliance with the act of the crowd to leave the building, thirty-seven persons 
hortation a called forth _ several sub of Congress, has lately been made to Captain Eads | were suffocated, and many others seriously injured. 
gotta, among which =e the importance of towards completing the improvements at the mouth of 
bearing a faithful testimony to the peaceable the Mississippi. It is intended to resume work upon 
nature of Christ’s kingdom ; the necessity of’ the jetties as soon as the yellow fever disappears in that} The Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary 
supporting our testimony to a free Gospel section. in ; . Bible Association of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly 
cat y ial : : ; The average cost of supervision and instruction for | Meeting, will be held at No. 109 N. Tenth street, on 
ministry; of guarding against drowsiness g P 0 : 
y3 4 for Divi ins ead of each pupil in New York and New Orleans is nearly the | Fourth-day, Tenth mo. 30th, 1878, at 74 o’clock, P. a. 
when assembled for Divine worship; and o lsame, being $21.99 and $21.90. In Boston and San| Friends generally are invited to attend. 








observing the Scripture injunctions respectibg | Francisco it is the highest in the list of seventeen cities, B. W. BEgEsey, Secretary. 
plainness of apparel. $25.94 and $24.61. Richmond pays $13.71 per pupil, 

A memorial tor a deceased member, Josiah |while Philadelphia pays $12.71, or the lowest sum in} FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIA- 
Briggs, was read and directed to be printed. the list. Incidental expenses for each pupil vary as fol- TION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


as ‘ . lows: New York, $5.68 and New Orleans $5.12; Boston . . : . 
A feeling of condescension prevailed through-| $19 91 and San Francisco, ¥9.81; Richmond, $261,|_. n° Beecstive Committee expect to open. thee 


out the several sittings, which was comforting |and Philadelphia, $7.26. schools in North Carolina and Virginia about the Ist 


3 ; : , : of Eleventh month, with the same number of teachers 
and encouraging ; although a diversity of ba she enpetel_ waning of the vannahtate . the | ae last year. They will diminish the cost of travelling 
sentiment appeared in reference to one or| Western Union Telegraph Company, held on the 9th | ox nenses for teachers by employing a larger number of 


more subjects, yet the harmony of the meet- ctw — of os Toe one ae “ — a colored teachers than heretofore, but will require funds 
ing was not broken, and the members were|q a for toon i me Seni eae oak ‘to meet the expenses of those going from the North, 
drawn closely to melon by a participation ae va a re oa cannes ” ao As the year begins with a deficit in the treasury account, 

“ 7 WS ; . ] — a s of | none roe half fs ict ‘hod be a a remainec,/early contributions will be specially needed. These 
from season to season, in the extendings of] about ro i - "Th so “ ae b pag may be sent to the Provident Life and Trust Company, 
Divine favor. - tion of new lines, ne increase in the number of mes-| No” 198 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 


= . wee sages sent had been 2,750,000. x 
et ee eee A large area of the surface over the Diamond mine Ricuarp Capsury, Treasurer. 





, , in Scranton, Pa., caved in on the 10th inst., completely g Ny 
before our readers when the printed minutes |closing up many of the chambers and oe, and eee eres es aE 
are received. causing damages which will require many months to The WINTER Sesston of the School will commence 


repair. Between three and four hundred men will be |O" Second-day the 28th of Tenth month. 


: . : thrown out of employment by this accident. The miners!, Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
We must remind those who kindly send us had received warning of the approaching danger, and ‘by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at the 


original communications for our journal, that| when the catastrophe occurred the mine was deserted. ae of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
our rules require the author’s name to be| Markets, &e.—American gold 1003. U.S. sixes 1881,|corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by givin 


: . gistered, 107}; do. 1867, 1053; 4 ts, 1907, | their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnish 
given te the editor. maaan 993 : 100. 9 BNE; © Per conte, B00! with @ list of the a that “9h tee In such cong 
Cotton.—Small sales of middling: ted at the passage, including the stage fare from the Railr 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 10} a 104 ete. for fem ede —“itwttus, ante Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
Usrrep States.—An excursion train on the Old! Petroleum.—Crude, 7} a 7} cts. in barrels, standard | With the other incidental charges at the close of the 
Colony Railroad, consisting of about twenty cars loaded | white for export, 9§ cts. term. Tickets can also be obtained of the Treasurer, 


with passengers, returning from witnessing a boat race} Flour.—Minnesota extra. $5.25 ; Penna. and western, | 304 Arch street. Conveyances will be at the STREET 
on Silver Lake, was wrecked near Quincy, Mass., on | #4.50 to $5.00; patent and other high grades, $7.25 to Roap Seatrion on Second and Third-days, the 23th and 
the 8th inst. Nineteen persons were killed, and about|$8.50. Rye flour, $3.25. Corn meal, $2.75 per bbl. 29th inst., to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 
100 wounded. Grain.—Southern red, $1 to $1.01; amber, $1.02 to 8 and 10 a. M., 12.30 and 2.30 p.m. 

Reports from the large cities in the south-west show |$1.03; white wheat, *1.04 to $1.05 per bushel. Rye,| Baggxge may be left either at Thirty-first and Chest- 
but little if any abatement in the number of cases of 55 to 58 cts. Corn, 48 to 50 cts. Oats, 26 to 31 cts, | |Ut streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at the 
yellow fever, and it appears to be spreading among the| Beef cattle, 5} to 5} cts. for extra Penna. and western, | !#tter place, it must be put under the care of H. Alex. 
smaller towns and settlements in the interior, in some|and 2} to 4 cts. per Ib. for common. Sheep, 3 to 4$|20der & Son, who will convey it thence to Thirty-firat 
places assuming a malignant form. It has extended |cts. Hogs, 5 to 6} ets. and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be 
eastward to Chattanooga, Tenn., and northward to| Fore1GN.—Dispatches from India mention that a|Paid to them, Those who prefer can have their bag- 
Cairo, Ill. The 9th was appointed in New Orleans, by |body of Afghan troops has appeared near the Kyber|%28¢ Sent for to any place in the built-up part of the 
a proclamation of Governor Nicholls, as a day of fasting, | Pass, in the north eastern corner of Afghanistan, near | City, by sending word on the day previous (rouge the 

rayer and humiliation. The 10th was appointed to|a garrison of British troops, in command of General | P°St-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Son, N. E. 
i similarly observed in Alabama. Ross. The latter had been directed to await further | Commer of 18th and Market Sts. Their charge in such 

The President of the United States has issued a pro-| reinforcements; 35,000 British troops are stated to be|¢ase for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chestnut 
clamation respecting disturbances in New Mexico, par-|at Peshawur, near the border of India. streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same charge 
ticularly in Lincoln county in that Territory, warning] A correspondent of the New York Evening Post, at they will also collect baggage from the other railroad 
all insurgents to disperse before the 13th inst., and|Rio Janeiro, states that famine and pestilence have de- depots, if the checks are left at their office corner of 18th 
General Sherman has directed the military forces to be | vastated an area in north-western Brazil, greater in ex- and Market Sts. Baggage put under their care, if pro- 
employed if deemed necessary after that day. tent than our New England and Middle States com-|P¢etly marked, will not require any attention from the 

The four largest articles of export from the United|bined. This region has been without rain for more|OW"ers, either at the West Philadelphia depot, or at 
States, arranged according to their value, are cotton ;|than two years; brooks, springs and wells have dried up, |the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded direct to 
flour and grain; hog products (lard, hams, and salt|cattle have died, and the utmost misery exists among the School. It may not always go on the same train a8 
pork), and petroleum. Of the latter more than $60,-|the people. The Brazilian Government has voted |*he owner, but it will go on the same day, provided the 
000,000 worth is now exported annually. credits for their relief, amounting to about $15,000,000, | Botice to H. Alexander & Son reaches them am Clee... 

On the night of the 12th, a terrific gale swept the|of which $4,500,000 are to be expended in building}, DURING THE Session, passengers for the School will 
coast of Rhode Island and Massachusetts. Much damage | railroads. be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
to shipping was done at Newport, Vineyard Haven,| The relations of Turkey with the European powers first train from the City, every day except First-days ; 
Provincetown, and other places, and several lives were |continue unsettled. A recent circular of the Porte/#"4 small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ 
lost. states that the Sultan reserves sovereign rights over|Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded 

The town of Edenburg, Clarion Co., Pa., was nearly | Bosnia and Herzegovina, and concludes with a warning | °V¢Ty Sixth-day at 12 o'clock, except on the last two Sixth- 
entirely destroyed by fire on the morning of the 13th |that the occupation of the Bosnian province of Novi days in the Twelfth month, and the expense charged in 
inst. The total loss is estimated at about $400,000. Bazar may lead_to great disasters. This note, it is said, their bills. . 3 

The election in Ohio on the 9th inst., appears to have | has seriously compromised amicable relations between Tenth month 15th, 1878. 
resulted in a Republican plurality on the State ticket | Austria and Turkey. It is stated that 71 battalions of 





of from 8,000 to 10,000. An increased Republican ma-| Turks and 12,000 Albanians are now in Novi Bazar. FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, : 
jority is also reported from Iowa. In Indiana the} The Russian Charge d’Affiires has informed the Near Frankford, ( Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Democrats claim a plurality of 13,000 to 15,000. The] Porte that 4000 wagons with Christian refugees are fol- Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Ha, M.D. 


Greenback or National party has elected one Congress-|lowing the retiring Russians towards Adrianople, and Applications for, the Admission of Patients may . 
man in Indiana, and one in fowa. The elections lately | he has requested the Porte to send a commission and a made to the Superintendent, or tg any of the Board o 
held in the States of Colorado, Indiana, lowa, Maine,' detachment of troops to reassure the population, The| Managers. 





